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ABSTRACT 

In 1987, the State of Maine encouraged schools to 
make fundamental organizational changes necessary to ensure that all 
children are successful in school. This booklet reports on the 
progress of 10 Maine schools that are wrestling with fundamental 
questions about the purpose, content, and organization of schooling. 
Each school is profiled with a description of the school, a flowchart 
that traces some of the critical points .In its "journey" into 
restructuring, and a summary of importune happenings that is 
organized around five themes. The thetnes are: the difference for 
students, the difference in teaching and learning, the difference in 
the organization and operation of the school, the connections that 
are being built within the district, and the questions that are being 
asked. A synthesis of insights gathered about the 10 schools has 
found that while there is no single recipe, there are commc.i 
ingredients in the schools' restructuring experiences. These 
ingredients can be grouped under four broad headings: getting clear 
on the focus of change; making change organizational and systematic; 
managing the ongoing change process; and deploying state 
restructuring grant funds to spur change. A discussion of future 
actions at the local and state levels concludes this booklet. (RR) 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AHEAD 



MAINE STATE RESTRUCTURING PROGRAM 



Ten schools, a steering commiiiee. and ihe Maine Department of Educaiion have comprised the Maine Slate 
Restructuring Program. The members of the steering committee arc listed inside the back cover. Contact 
information for the schools and the department of education is provided below: 



Frecport High School 

Holbrook Street 
Frecport, ME 04032 
207-865-4706 
Contact: Patricia Palmer 



Scarborough High School 
Route 1 14 Gorham Road 
Scarborough, ME 04074 
207-883-4.354 
Contact: Dru Sullivan 



Gorham High School Sel)oMoCha Middle School 

41 Morrill Avenue Harrison Avenue 

Gorham, ME 04038 Dover Foxcrolt, ME 04426 

2()7-839-5(X>4 207-564-8376 

Coniacl: John Ncwiin Contact; Dyan McCailhy-Clark 



Kciincbuiik High School Skowhcgan Area Middle School 

W riclchcr Street Willow Street 

Kennebunk, ME (M(V43 Skowhcgan, ME (V4976 

207-985-1110 207-474-3330 
Contact: Ruth Madden Contact: Elaine Miller 



Mcssalonskcr Hiiih ScIkhW 
62 Oak Street 
Oakland. ME (V4963 
207-465-7384 
Contact: Caroline Sturtevant 



Windham Primary S(.Iuh>I 
404 Gray Road 
Windham. ME (V4()62 
207-892-1840 
Coniacl: Donna Ste[)hen 



Narraiiansctt lilementary School 
284 Main Street 
Gorham, ME (W()38 
207-839-5017 
Com act: Cynthia O'Shea 



York Elementary School 
124 York Street 
York, Ml-: ()39(W 
207-363-4870 
Contact: Jane Stephenson 



Maine State Depariment ol Education 
State House StatiiMi #23 
Augusta. Mh 04333 
207-289-51 12 
Contact: Richard H. Card 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE MAINE STATE 
RESTRUCTURING PROGRAM 

Il^hook h7r^J'/^' Department of Education initiated the Rcstnicturing Program by invitinu all 
schools in the state to send teams to a meeting on restnicturing. Teams rcprcseming 135diK attended .ho 

^cm^ 1QK7 fnT ; .K "'"^'^'^ restructuring further were asked to send letted by Dc- 

bundtg Ifu I tv In ^ superintendent, the principal and 75% of the 

let or tt h f mcoUn/^^ Z " fP'^'^'^'^P^^^''^ a meeting for the 35 schools that had submitted 

uicrs. at tnai mcctmg consultants from Syncctics, Inc., provided assistance in vision building Soon after the 
department ol education issued a rcquest for proposals that asked applicant schools to ^' 

• develop a shared vision; 

• describe the process of planning the proposal; 

• detail an implementation plan; 

• document their capability to undertake the plan; and 

• a!mmht^''.T;h ' ''"''^'"^ • P""^iPa'. ihe school 
committee, and the supcnntendent. 

Nineteen schools submitted proposals in March 1988. The Maine State Restrtjcturing Program Steering 

cdrrn"a7d3ce „^^,T"r"^''"^ '^^^^^"^ educa'tor3c^Uo"s h gher 

scCs organizations - reviewed the grant applications and interviewed teams from 1 1 

Jccc^Tm^^^^^^^^ ' k!''"' ^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^^^^ 550,000 each; seven 

Su ty rev iw o ^rl^n ^ ['"'""'^l' ^''^'^ ^^"^^ ^^^^^ '^'^ ^application included full 
idtuiiy review ot progress to date. In addition to financial assistance, the ten schools have received tcchnir-,1 

oTX Tut cTSs^^N^ir^^ .he opportunity .0 network with Cher sehooirS.ur^S 

cc^ eTr woA a onLn^^^^^ .^n " .'>f ""'^'^ '^"™^'>' "^^ S™">" • "^^ school staffs 
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Governor 
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In 1987, under the direction of Commissioner 
Eve M. Bither, the wState of Maine took a lead- 
ership role as one of only five states in the 
nation to encourage schools to make the fun- 
damental organizational changes necessary to 
ensure that all children are successful in school. 
Acting as a catalyst for educational reform, 
Maine's Department of Education provided 
funds and networking opportunities through 
its Innovative Education Grant Program for 
the ten schools described in this publication. 
For further information about this program 
contact: Dr. Richard H. Card, Deputy Com- 
missioner at (207)289-5112. 
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opinions in Work in Progress: Restructuring in Ten Maine Schools do not neccss^irily rcncci the official policies of U^c 
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INTRODUCTION 



This booklet reports on "work in progress" at ten Maine 
schools that are wrestling with fundamental questions 
about the putposc, content, and organization of school- 
- ing, including: 

^&V^0° • What docs it mean to be a successftil leamer? 

A^V^^^^ • What must wc do lo ensure successful learning for 

"^vvVlH^^^^ ALLstudenis? 

^ \(^^^^ • How will we know when students are learning 

^ ^ n^^^ successfully? 

4^^\y,6^ ^g\sj The ways of answering these questions arc as diverse as ihc 

^0^^^ p schools and the communities of which they arc a part, yet 

d^O"^^^ ihe stories of these ten schools suggest some common 

ihemes. The people in these schools have found that they 
arc having similar experiences and insights. Some of 
these insights are reflecied in the margins of this text. 

Successful Learning fo • ALL Students. The school 
staffs and others are working from the premise that 
current fonns of schooling do not meet the needs of our 
changed society, in which every child must both under- 
stand the basics and develop higher order thinking skills, 
have both brcadlh and depth of knowledge, and acquire 
both the skills of self-management and those of working 
with others. For these ten schools, restructuring means ^(^er 
fundamental changes in the way their communities and ^^^^oL ^^^^^r* 

staffs tliink about education and how teaching and o/j^ , ^5 ^^9 

learning occur in schools. ^^^<^fs 

What Must We Do? The visions created by the ten s^^^ ^Oq/ 

schools include educating all students, not just certain to y^^^^d 

groups; raising and clarifying expectations; personalizing ^• 
leaching and learning; and applying research on leach- 
ing, learning, and child development to actual classroom 
practice. Realizing these visions means organizing the 
doing and learning of adults to foster ttie leaming and 
doing of youngsters. 

Organizing around student leaming has implications not 
(^^^^^Qt i^V^^ just for individual classrooms and the schools, but also 

p ^0^^^ for the systems in which the schools are situated. Ele- 

0i \ tV^^^ ^ p nicntary schools, middle schools, and high schools face 

cieO^^^ cqVO^^^^ ^ different challenges, yet each has much to learn from the 

others. Moreover, changes at the elementary level affect 
5 0< ^ ' middle schools; middle school changes affect high 
' ' ^-^"^ X vV^O^^ schools; and the reverse is true as well. Changes at ever> 
xa; nN6 "(^^ . '^"^'^^ relationships with parents, communities, and 

'{\\^(^ w wider resource network, including institutions of higher 

V^^'^ V^O^ ^ education, the state department of education, and others. 

Ar)\<^^* "'^^^^ Know? As the ten schools and others 

^ work to "invent school,'' they talk about school as '\\ 

community of self-correcting scholars'' and "a center of 

inquiry" lor all participants. Rather than just relying on 

standardized lest content, all the schools are developing 

criteria for student learning outcomes that focus on what 



young people should know and be able lo do when ihey 
complete ihcir schooling. 

The Individual Journeys of Ten Maine Schools. In ihc 

nexi pages, we profile each school wiih a paragraph or 
iwo of descripiion, a flow chart thai traces some of ihe 
critical points in its "journey'' into restructuring, and a 
summary of important happenings that is organized 
around five questions: 



• What's different for students? 

• What's different about teaching and 
learning? 

• What's differcnt about the organi/ation 
and operation ol the school? 

• What connections arc being built 
— within the district? 

with parents and community? 

with assistance resources such as universities',^ 

• What questions are being asked? 

^^'^\\ ^^^^ schcx)ls described in tiiis booklet have panici- 

'''^ c^C^^^^' P'Mcii in tlie Maine State Restructuring Program, a 

^" ^ vx\0^ department of education-sponsored initiative tiiat has 

0^ eV^"^^ provided funding to undergird their work. However, 

^^•6 ^'"^^ cn ^0'' money alone does not make the di (Terence here; what 

^ ^v^V"^^^^ /\0) ^^^^^^ shared vision developed by each schcxM and 

xX^P' " community — along with ihe shared will to see it 

Y\9^^^' through. You will find in these pages few easy answers; 

rather they raise essential questions and describe some 
significant steps being taken by tiie schools. Each school 
envisioning the future must embark on its own journey. 
As the Chinese sage would counsel, it begins with a 
single step. 




RESTRUCTURING AT THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

For clcmcniary schools, restructuring involves concen- 
trating on cognitive and meta-cognitive development. 
This means not only bringing more rigor and scholaiship 
to the lower grades but also helping students to reflect on 
their learning. This does not mean abandoning the 
elementary teacher's traditional role as nurturer of socio- 
emotional development, but balancing the two. Principals 
and teachers arc finding ways to stimulate the learning of 
all children in ways appropriate to their different styles 
and developmental ages — to challenge each to his or her 
maximum potential, rather than setUe for labels and lower 
expectations. As one principal said. "Don't kid yourself 
that there is no tracking in elementary school. We're 
trying to undo that." 

The stories of the three primary schools that have partici- 
pated in the Maine State Restructuring Program appear 
on the following pages. The schools arc: 

• Windham Primary in Windham 

• York Elementary in York 

• Narraganscit Elementary in Gortiam 



WINDHAM PRIMARY SCHOOL: "Giving power back to 
klde, teachers, and parents" 



The community of Windham, located about icn miles west of 
Portland, currently serves approximately 2500 students in 
grades K-12. A growing population has increased the school 
enrollment each year. For eight years, the Windham School 
Department has been examining primary level education to 
better meet the needs of all children. When the Windham 
Primary School opened in the fall of 1990, all 800 K-3 students 
were together in a new building for the first lime, moving from 



four old, overcrowded schools. Planning for the new building 
provided a catalyst for rethinking the way education was being 
delivered to young students. **We have been accustomed to 
giving the answers, so it's a real change to be on the other end, 
to ask/whai are we going to do?* We want always to be in the 
position of asking questions — restructuring is a way of 
thinking, not an event or a happening." 



WINDHAM PRIMARY SCWOVe JOURNEY — — 



19&1 

Faculty adopUr)^ new 
baea\ reader 

• focue on literacy 

• chanqe from product 
related curriculum to 
hande-ot) activities 



I 



Staff take 
coureee in chWd 
development at 
the University of 
Southern Maine 



19&3 

Begin holding MainEvent, 
an annual two-day work- 
ehop on early childhood 



19&2 

€>yetemat\c etaff 
development with 
releaee daye 



1 



Staff conducting 
worke>hop£> on literacy 
in other e>chool5 



19^3 




New school needed — 




planning includes 




community 





Studying 



change 



19&7-66 
Grant 
application 
in preparation 



I 



Accreditation proceee 
at elementary schools 



mi 

New school plan 
approved 



1 



19&6-66 

Rapid adrr\\n\etratWe 
chanqee-, tense 
relations 



Summer 198>8> 
^\0W0 state 
restructuring grant 
award to 4 schools 
becoming 1 school 



WHAT'S 3EEN HAPPENING ATWINPHAM PRIMARY SCHOOL — — 



1. WHATS DIFFEI^ENT fOK 5TUPENT5? 
All kids: 

• sec themselves as comi>cicni successful learners who arc 
resjx)nsible for themselves 

• arc together in the classroom, with teachers as facilitators 

• move on as ihey learn and devclo^i; they are not limited 
by grade level or grouping 

• work in a variety of groupings and with different teachers 

• engage in active learning 

2. WHArS DIFFERENT AdOUT Tb/\CHIN6 
AND LEARNING? 

Teachers: 

• provide llcxible options lo meet individual needs 

• consider students' learning styles arid devclopmcnial 
levels in grouping 



Teachers (continued): 

• use multi-age, multi-ability groupmgs with special 
education students mainstrcamai when appropriate 

• use hands-on instructional strategies 

• integrate learning by using a writing process theme 
approach that is literature -based 

• use alternative assessment strategics, including siruciurod 
teacher observation of all students and portfolios 

• assess a student's scKiaK emotional and physical gnn\ ih 
as well as academic improvement 

• have special services integrated into the classroom v hen 
appropriate 






1956-90 
Construction 
of new buiUin^ 




Gromd breaking 









1969-90 
l\-12 teacher Academy 
leacher&wap Daye 
Sharing Clinic 
Newsletter t?etween 



late Summer 199^5 
New building completed 



1990-91 

• Change to one school 

• 3 "housed" 

• Looking at the way the 
district interrelates 



THE FUTURE 
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WHATS DIFFERENT A^UT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

'^hc echool \e on^anlzcd to provide: 

• a small sch(X)l aimosphcrc in a large building by 
dividing the sludonl population and icachcrs into three 
"houses" 

• one early release day each week lor siudenLs so tliai 
there can be stall development Ibr faculty 

• periineni research and resources to all srxilT collected by 
a le;K*lK*r-a\se;ia her w tx) serv es in tiial role two days a wa*k 

• llexibiliiy lor teachers to schedule witliin their houses 

• advanceineiu [Policies to place students according to their 
needs 



4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE ^EING BUILT? 

vVirhin the school district: 

• K 1 2 Advisory Council facditxites s\ stemwide involve- 
n)ent witfi resU"ucturing 

• swap day with teachers in upper grades 

• annual K 12 Teachers* Academy in the summer serves 
to draw the school system togetlicr 



With parente and community: 

• K~3 Parent Council has been honored as a national 
mcxici 

With aeeletance reeourcee: 

• staff from the University of Southern Maine worked 
with school faculty to design a developmentxd approach 
to early childhocxl aiucation 

• uiivcrsit'^ consultant worked with the schcx^l during 
restructuring process 

5. WHAT QUESTIONS ARE BEING ASKED? 

• How do we mainiiiin a small school atmos[)here in a 
hirgc schcK)K 

• How do wc make sure that the change process is healthy 
for all children? 

• How do wc refcK'us and refine assessment and recv>rd- 
keeping? 

• What iire the links between restructuring and staff 
development and how do they tie into certification'.^ 
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YORK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: "The talent and expertise have 
alwaye been there; now it'e bein^ tapped" 



York Elementary School is one of three schools in a district 
located in a popular coastal community in southern Maine. In 
summer, this area swells with tourists, and in the past several 
years it has become a haven for young families from New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts who have come north to find 
more affordable housing. As a result, York Elemeniary nearly 
doubled in size and now enrolls 700 students The staff 
nearly doubled in size as well, from 40 to 75 people. The 
principal and teachers had already initiated efforts to improve 
basic working conditions for staff and were ready to move on 
10 teaching and learning issues when the state's restructuring 



RFP was issued. Awarded a $10,000 grant, York Elemeniary 
has emphasized a process that **focuses on people, their atti- 
tudes, feelings, and behaviors, in order to create a climate in 
which positive change and growth arc natural consequences." 
Among the changes that have been made arc the "family" 
groups that allow adults and children alike to feel at home in a 
large school. The staff has also attended to the impact of change 
on both children and adults, realizing that even positive shifts— 
for example, the move to the new school building now under 
construction — are stressful. 



YORK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL'S JOURNEY — — .< 



% 

V 



1967 

New principal 
with fac'\\'\tator 
ekille 



School le "like 
a family" but 
not without 



Influx of new families, 
school almost 
doubles in enrollment 
from 460 to 700; 
staff increases from 
40 to 75 



I 



Staff participate 
in Southern Maine 
Partnership 



Ail-staff Retreat: 
Staff divides into & qroupe to 
discuss areas where teachcre 
can make a difference; most 
areas are teacher-oriented, 
e.g. a teachers' room 



I 




Tensions grow j 



1907-19&& 




Staff works on 




climate: "to create 




the conditions for 




restructuring*' 




t 


State restructur- 




ing KFF arnvee in 




the mail — 'just 




the thing" 





I 





Team develops 

restructuring 

proposal 


Support from 
superintendent 





WHATS 3EEH HAPPENING AT YORK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



1. WHATS DIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 

All k'lde: 

• can participate in a proactive student council at the 
schcx)! level 

• arc encouraged to make decisions about changes that 
affect them 

• may belong to a family group 

• exjKriencc a more integrated curriculum 

• arc involved in a wellness program allowing ihem to 
make better choices about snacks 

2. WHAr5 DIFFERENT A^OUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 

Teachers: 

• work on writing, malh, and publishing with mentors 
in Uicir classnxinis 

ERIC 



Teachere {continued): 

• work in different family groupings of two or more 
teachers and their students: these include four first grade 
teachers and 80 students; four multigrade teachers and 
80 students (two combination 1-2 classes and two 
combination 3^ classes); one transition teacher, one first 
grade teacher and two second grade teachers who work 
with 80 students; and two third grade teachers who team 
with 40 students 

• have explicitly worked on wellness issues, having 
acknowledged the stress that change brings 

• arc fcKusing on critical thinking skills aca)ss the curriculum 

• have acquired the knowledge and skills for teamwork, e.g., 
decision making, communication, and facilitation skills 

• who arc specialists go to the students in their learning envi- 
mnmcnis to provide services and work with all students 



!4 
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Summer ]9&d 
W.OOO etau 
restructuring 
grant award 



June 19&& 

2nd All'St^ff Retreat: 

• More staff with 
facilitator skills and 
knowledge of ground 
rules 

• Staff looking for 
solutions to make the 
school seem smaller 



9 
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Summer 19&9 

Consultant plans a new master 
schedule with teacher© so they 
have common planning time 



19&&-19&9 

• Organize school into 
small family groups 

• Work on communication 



New superintendent 



Local concern 
about tax. doWare 
for retreats 




June 19&9 
Staff sends proposal 
to Seacoast Founda- 
tion for Staff 
Wellness Retreat; 
awarded funding 











1990-91 

• Experts in math and 
writing work in claeeroom 

• Publishing library & work 
with volunteer© 

• MEA tests have improved 
each year — up as much 
as 30-35 points 




I 



THE FUTURE 



Principal leaves to 
take another poeltlon 
New principal and 
assistant principal 



19&9-1990 
Smalt family grouping 
Communication 
Provisions for chanqe 
Impact of chanqe on 
kids cabinet 
Specialist mentors- 
wrfting pntx^ess conference 
Wellness program for 
students and staff 



Asbestos 
dlecovered — 
school out 
early, back 
one da^ late 



I 



Ground breaking 
for new school 
Plans for 
renovation of 
present school 



I 
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• 3. WHATS DIFFERENT A^OUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The school \e organized to provide: 

• restructuring in five strands: empowerment communi- 
caiion» change, wellness, and small family groupings 

• an extended workday for restructuring committee 
teachers, who have coordinated the effort overall 

• grade level teams, with rotating chairs for each grade 
level; grade levels meet monthly about curriculum 

• six tciims of staff to discuss organization-wide issues, 
each with a coordinator; ccx)rdinators meet twice per 
month with principal 

• common planning time for family groupings through a 
master schedule dcvelofxxl by teachers with a coasuliant 

• a climate that encourages staff to take initiative, e.g., 
the staff proposal to the Seacoast Foundation of New 
Hampshire, which funded a retreat on wellness 

• ways to sustain the changes made in restructuring 
through hiring process, new teacher orientation, and 
staff development 
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4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE BEING BUILT? 

Within the school district: 

• as yet there arc no connections willi the middle school 
(5-6) and the junior high (7-8), although the York Middle 
School has begun a team/family approach to leaching, 
separate from the elementary school's restructuring 

With parents arid community: 

• the staff has presented their work to the school board 

• the school board is invited to an open house at the school 

• active parent volunteers have rebuilt four playground areiis 

• the school is working to revitalize "Friends of Y.E.S/* 

With aeeietance reeourcee: 

• in-classroom staff development with specialist mentors 

• active member of the Southern Maine Partnership, 
especially the assessment, and math strands 

5. WHAT QUESTIONS ARE 3B\NG A5KEP? 

• How are we going to reach out to the community? 

• How do we foster communication among the schools in 
the district without imposing values? 



NARRAGANSETT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: "decomin^ a 
center of in(^uiiy" 



Narragansett Elcmcnlary School is located in Gorham, on the 
outskirts of Portland, Maine's largest city. It is one of six 
schools in a K-12 school district serving about 2000 students. 
The population in Gorham is growing rapidly. Until 1990, 
Narragansett had 580 students enrolled in grades K-3. The 
formation of a Kindergarten Cenier in another building in 1990 
reduced the number of students at the school to 430, grades 1-3. 
Narragansett is one of two sch(X)ls in the district receiving slate 
resUucturing grant funds, the other being Gorham Hi'^h Schcx)!. 
The school district has a long history of school improvement 
efforts. Gorham is also the location of ♦he University of 
Southern Maine (USM), which has a strong education program. 
Narragansett has found the USM-sponsorcd Souihcm Maine 



Partnership, a network of schools eni^agcd in questioning their 
practices, to be an invaluable vehicle for inquiry and exchange 
of ideas. In the same spirit that businesses fund R&D to keep 
their organizations at the cutting edge, Narragansett has used 
some of its restructuring grant to fund a position devoted to 
connecting the siaff with research: **If we're going to be a center 
of inquiry, wc have to go, think, do, and have access to informa- 
tion — and that lakes money " At the same time, the 
Narragansett staff is acting on the realization that, to continue 
change over the long haul means that there must be a **commu- 
nity of leaders," with leaders coming forward as needed and 
ihcn moving back to let oUiers lead: ''Nothing meaningful 
happens if only one person carries it." 



NARRAGANSETT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL'S JOURNEY — — - 



1963 

Threatened cute to 
a\rcady bare bonce 
budget galvanize parente 
& othere>; pro-echool 
car\d\datee art t\tcttA 
to town council 



Repeated budget 
battles; low 
educator mora\e 



I 



Pre 19&3 

• School district hae one of 
the lowest pcr-pupil 
expenditure© In the etate 

• Teachere' e>a\ance arc 
amonq the lowest 

• Building mairitcriancc \e 
deferred 

• Qaeeroorry material© are 
ecarce 



Supportive, knowledge- 
able, involved echoo\ 
committee work© with 
new ©uperint^ndent to 
\r\crea€>e echod budget 



1964 

School join© Southern 
Maine Partner©h!p 
(SMP); many ©taff 
participate 



Superintendent 
identifie© community- 
wide ta©k force on 
early childhood 
becau©e of high 
number of fir©t grade 
retention© 



Study of child 
development need©. 
\earr\mq ©trategie©. 

curriculum 



1966 

Staff© work in SMP 
©timulate© ©chool to apply 
for ©tate innovative grant 
to provide more time for 
teacher© to: 

• ©tudy & di©cu©© 

• doc\jrr}er\t & reflect 



Outreach to community 
through ©chool open 
hou©e. individual cla©©- 
room open hou©e©, and 
weekly pro(^rarr\ by all 
pr\nc\pa\eory local cable 
TV to tell new© and talk 
about re©tructuhng 




WHAT'S 5EEN HAPPENING AT NARRAGANSETT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



1. WHArS DIFFERENT FOR 6TUDENT6? 
All ki^6: 

• have an op|H)rlimily lor success as active learners 

• loam in varicly of ways with a variety ot materials 

• are appreciated lor their developmental suiges and 
differences 



All kide {cot^t\mcd)\ 

feel safe and successful in schm^l 
see inquiry being respected and modeled 
have choicCvS and involvemenl in U)c laiming process 
are empowered wiih skills and ireated with dignity 

are laughi lo tliink about, talk about, and assess their 
own learning prcKCss 
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1969-90 

• Focue on teachere ae \tadtre 
of etudente: ae orqanlzational 
\cadtre\ and ae leader*? In 
research 

• Focue on adminl&tratore ai> 
leaders of Ic^d^rs, and ae 
catalyet for reflective 
practice 

• Action reeea ch 

• Onqolnq etaff development 
commltttee 



1967-66 

Developing vlelon for etate 
restructuring ^rant 
focueee echool'e efforte 



I 



Onqolnq active advocacy by 
echool committee — for 
example, wlllinqneee to 
reallocate reeourcee to new 
poeltlone and new ueee (c.^., 
teacher-echolar poeltlon and 
qlvlnq up workbooks) 



1966-69 

• Developing shared undeetandln0e 

- colla\poratlon 

- community of learnere 

- child- center edneee 

- development of eelf-ceteem 
~ active learning of chiUrtn and 

adulte 

- celebration of indiv^iduality 

• Ev^olv^in^ need to focus on 
metacoqn\t\on and authentic 
assessment 

• Implementation of t^am struc- 
ture and team leader po&itlon by 
qrade (formal) and croee-qrade 
(Informally) 

- action research 

~ onqolnq staff ^iev^clopment 




1990-91 

School as center of 
Inoulry 

• All teachers focusing 
on their own K&D vork 
in i^^f^essment, 
reading, and math 

• Teacher-scholar 
position 



Summer 1966 
^50,000 statevrestruc- 
turing ^rant creatce 
conditions and proceeeee 
for restructuring 




I 



Summer 1990 
Klnderq^rtene move to 
new cer,ten f^arraqanoett 
becomes qrade 1-3 school 



J 2. WHArS DIFFERENT A&OUT TEACHING 
ANP LEARNING? 

arc rcllcciivc practiiioncrs modeling inquiry 

have as a key question *how is ihis child smart?'' 

irusi one another so all can succecxi in his/her own style 
of leaching 

have the opportunity to try new progranrs and practices 
engage in cross-grade- level teaching 
team both within and across grade levels 
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TeBchere (contmued): 

• have the opportunity to stay with same students for two 
years 

• develop curriculum using childf n*s prior knowlalgc and 
curiosity 

• have the opportunity to study and to conduct research 
projects 

• use more child-ccntere^l assessment *r'proachcs 

• arc working with a district tcchnolof . ipccialist to 
develop a cumulative portfolio asscsbrncnt system 
K-12 that uses multiple media (vidc:> document 
scanners, audio recorders) to record s^ .dent progress 

17 



3EEN HAPPENINC5 AT NARRAGAN5ETT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (continued) 



3. WHATS PIFFERENT A&OUT THE 
ORGANIZATION ANO OPERATION OF 
THE 3CH00L? 

The school 16 organized to provide: 

• icam leader positions for teachers 

• time for teachers to work with and observe colleagues 
and children at all grade levels 

• professional development for all faculty, through which 
staff learnings have led to a "common language" in 
which to discuss education 

• services to students in ihe classroom rather than in 
separate programs, e.g., students with disabilities are 
mainstream cd 

• paraprofessional help in every classroom 

• clerical assistance to dignify student work through 
"publishing" and other preparation of materials and to 
allow teachers more time to listen to children 

• the opportunity for the principal to make faciliuition ol 
change an ongoing part of her role 

• the position of teacher-scholar, which funds one staff 
member fuUtime for a year to engage in intensive study 
and to assist colleagues in gathering information, 
developing and sharing research 

4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE ^EING ^UILT? 
Within the echool dietrict: 

• working with the computer c(X)rdinator at the junior high 
to develop multi-media assessment portfolio 

• strong support from superintendent 

• the high sch(X)l is involved in its own restructuring 
project 

• the other primary school in the district is creating its own 
restructuring vision 

With parents and community: 

• parents work with teachers to place students in ihc 
appropriate learning settings 

• parent volunteers arc active in the scIkx)1 

• community television network features weekly reports 
from principals and scenes at the schtx)ls 

With aee\etance reeourcee: 

• membership in Southern Maine Partnership with the 
University of Southern Maine "taught us to llunk and not 
10 be complacent" 

• networking with other schcxils engaged in restructuring 



WHAT QUESTIONS ARE DEING A5KE0? 

. How does a restructuring school link with other schcK)ls 

in the same district? 
. How does one share a changing school culture to keep 

the restructuring going? 

• How docs one find the funding from the local schcx)! 
budget to continue the initiatives? 

• Looking into meiacognition; how do kids perceive 
themselves and their learnings and what strategics do we 
give them about how they think? 

• How do we know what is important to teach and how do 
we assess that? 
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RESTRUCTURING AT THE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL LEVEL 



Middle school means more than a school that serves 
students in the middle grades. The term connotes a 
philosophy and organization of education very different 
from the junior high school: rather than being a replica of 
the senior high school, a middle school strives to balance 
the traditional secondary school concentration on subject 
matter with a focus on the developmental needs of the 
young adolescent. Today, schools that serve pre- and 
early adolescents have a "leg up" on restructuring be- 
cause the middle school movement has provided a 
research-based foundation for the transformation of junior 
highs into places that truly are the middle ground between 
the student-focused elementary schools and the subject- 
focused secondary schools. 

The stories of the two middle schools that have partici- 
pated in the Maine State Restructuring Program appear on 
the following pages. The schools are: 

• SeDoMoCha Middle in Dover- Foxcroft 

• Skowhegan Area Middle in Skowhcgan 





SEDOMOCHA MIDDLE SCHOOL: "Everybody \e eomebodf 



ScDoMoCha Middle School is located in Dover-Foxcrofl, a 
rural community set in rolling hills 37 miles northwest of 
Bangor. SeDoMoCha serves 325 students in grades 6-8 from 
the towns of Sebec, Dover, Monson and Charleston. It is part of 
a rural K-8 school district with four elementary schools. Students 
attend a local private academy for high school. The communities 



are tightly knit: people choose to live in the area and slay there. 
They are supportive of their schools, but cautious about expendi- 
tures. The staff is exuemely stable: for example, the principal has 
been at the school for fifteen years, siariing as assistant principal 
and becoming building adminisrator in 1982. Faculty members 
said that the state rcsuiicturing grant '*has allowed us to dream." 



5EC0M0CHA 5CH00L^6 JOURNEY 



19ft2 

Physical chanqee 
to school — ruge. 
movable walle 



I 



Principal and etaff 
reecarchmq educa- 
tional chanqc ar\d 
visiting other schoob 



1965 

Inscrvicc on middle 
school concept 



196&-67 
Experimented with 
heterogeneous 
grouping and team 
in 6th grade 
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1966 

Oradiiate couree on 
middle school t^ken 
by 50% of faculty 



1967-66 

Introduced teaming and 
heterogeneous groups 
in 7th grade 



1967 

Teachers and commu- 
nity members form 
planning committee 
iPor restructuring 
proposal 



All qradee heteroge- 
neously grouped 
with teams of 
teachers 



1966 

All-staff re- 
treat for group 
dynamics and 
conflict mar\a(^e- 
ment 



/ 



Summer 1966 
WWO state 
restructuring grant 
av^arded 



WHArS^EEN HAPPENING AT SEDOMOCHA MI[:>[:>LE SCHOOL 



1. WHATS DIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 
All kide: 

• have a variety o( learning options 

• have an opporlunily lo succeed and are happy 

• are treated equally and are trusted 

• have higher self-esteem so tliere are lew discipline problems 

• feci ihey arc in a sale environment 

• can change groups il needed 

• have an advisor 

2, WHATS DIFFERENT Ae>OUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 

Teach ere: 

• use heterogeneous grouping to Icvus on individual necls 
of students 

ERLC 



Teachere {cor\t\r\ued): 

• have adopted a holistic apprcnich to students, rather than 
fcKusing solely on the academic: they teach people, not 
just subjects 

• arc closC'knit as a staff and enjoy working together 

• have been involval in staff development fwused on the 
middle school concept, c(K){>crative learning, hetero- 
geneous grouping and interdisciplinary leaching 

• have helped to develop a K- 12 curriculum 

• are developing interdisciplin;iry units 

• run an advisor-advisee system lor all students; advisors 
meet daily with students, conduct an activity weekly, and 
have an extended jiericxl once a month for s|xx:ial activities 

• developed a two-day program for staff and students to 
open the 199()-91 schwl year that included talks on 
aspirations and dealing with disabilities, non comtKtitive 
sports activities, and workshops on such topics as study 
skills, getting organized, and undersuinding puberty 

20 
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)9&9-90 
Staff develop- 
ment on middle 
school, coopera- 
tWe learning 



3-year gr^nt 
to home 
economlce 
for parer\t\r[q 
project 



Non-traditional 
openinq days 
program 




1990-91 

Staff development 
on heterogeneous 
groupings, inter- 
disciplinary units* 
and higher level 
thinking skills 



I 



Grant for Inter- 
dleclpllnar^ 
projecte — 
P\ecatac\u\e 
Adventure 



Links with high 




school and 




elementary 




schools 





1990-91 

Technology 

networking 



Computers in 
every classroom 










Computers are 
networked with 
library 
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} 5. WHArS PIFFEKENT A^OUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The school le organized to provide: 

• team building, group dynamics and conflict resolution 
for the entire school staff 

• teachers teamed by grade level 

• scheduling so teacher teams can meet every day 

• weekly team leaders' meetings 

• shared leadership with teachers taking turns serving as 
team leader each quarter 

• grade level teams which schedule their own classes within 
sirucUirc of seven-period day; principal schedules specialties 

• "management by walking aiound" 

• computers networked within the building to give teachers 
and students greater access to information 

4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE dElHG 5UILT? 
Within the echool dletnct: 

• middle school staff are working with ciemeniary sch(K)Is 
and high school to develop orientation for fifth 
graders and ninth graders 

• some high school teachers attended summer middle 
school academy 

O 



Within the school d\etrict(cont\nued): 
high school has started teaming in the ninth grade 
high school staff has had a retreat on group dynamics 

With parente ar\d community: 

community members were involved in developing 
restructuring grant proposal 

parents support school changes because kids are happy 
and want to go to school 

bi-wcekly newsletter is sent honie 

With aeeietance reeourcee: 

staff from University of Maine (Orono) assisted with 
planning for grant 

masters level course on middle school given at school by 
UM (Orono) faculty 

ongoing use of consultants from higher education and 
other educational resource centers 



5. WHAT QUESTIONS ARE ^EIN6 A5KEP ? 

• How can the time be found to do ^'everything" — 
meeting, planning, presenting outside the district? 

• How can more parent involvement with the school be 
encouraged? 

• How can the momentum created by the changes be kept 
going? 
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5K0WHEGAN AI^EA MIDDLE SCHOOL: "le it good for kider 



Skowhegan Area Middle School is one of ten schools in a large 
(400 square miles) rural school district in weslcm Maine, The 
town of Skowhegan is the location of a paper mill, a shoe factory, 
and otiicr indusuies. The middle school serves approximately 490 
students in grades 7 and 8 from six different towns. In less than 
three years, the school has changed from a traditional junior high 
school to a middle school designed ''to better meet the needs of all 
the students." In 1983-84, a task force of junior high and high 
school teachers, community members, and board members studied 
the situation in the junior high and found that it was a ''closed 



system," strictly tracked, tightly controlled, with a "we/they" 
tension between teachers and students, and the "lower" divisions 
in havoc. It was seen by parents and younger children as "not a 
good place to be," The task force recommended change, which 
was initiated by the School Administrative Disuict #54 superin- 
tendent and school board; both were concerned about providing 
an educiitiona] experience appropriate to students in the middle 
years. A member of the school resuucturing team noted, '*We arc 
on the right track with the middle school, but there is still lots to 
do." 



SKOWHEGAN AREA MIDDLE SCHOOL'S JOURNEY 



me 

New junior hi^h/middlc 
echoo\ principal and 
aeeietant principal (with 
epecial education experi- 
ence) are appointed to 
implement the change: 
intereet in applying 
reeearch on ado\eecent 
development and middle 
echoole 



Dieeemlnation and review 
of literature followed by 
forum-etyle diecueeione 
allow staff to focus on 
appropriateneee of 
present practices and to 
discuss future chanqee 



Summer 19g>5 
Principal and team of 
teachers attend middle 
level institute 



I 



Outbide consultants/ 
speakers offer opnions 
and ree>earch reqardinq 
developmentaify appro- 
priate education for pre- 
and caHjy adolescents 







Decision to chanqe 


from junio 


r high to 


middle school 


initiated by school 


board 





High school increaeee 
focus on etudents as 
individuals and creates 
expectation that 
entering students be 
excited about learning 
and like school 
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1963-54 

Community/school ta^k 
force studies troubled 
junior high and rccom- 
mr.nde changes to the 
school board 



I 



Summer 1937 

• Teams meet to establish proqrame, 
schedule individual students, and 
review special needs 

• New summer-school program is 
initiated to serve entire school 
population (a grant from the Maine 
Department of Education) 

• Staff professional development is 
made available in areas of: 

- proceed writing 

- interdisciplinary unit development 

- cooperative learning 

- developmental education 



After much staff discus- 
sion, a new orqan'^.T^tlonal 
model is deelqned and 
agreed upon which will 
conelet of 5 4-»nember, 
multi-year, multi-graded 
teams with flexible block 
scheduling; tracking 
is to be eliminated to allow 
for flexible re^jroupinq and/ 
or heterogeneous grouping 



New high school 
principal 



I 



I 



Implementation of an in- 
scnool enrichment 
p*^c<jram for all students 



I 



Room aeel(inmente are 
rearranged so that ^li 
team teachers arc near 
one another 



A parent handbook is devel- 
oped and disseminated to 
assist all in better under- 
standing the pre- and early 
adolescent and the educa- 
tional proqrams aimed at 
fostering their development 



I 



Staff identify area^ of profes- 
sional development ^nd budget 
refocusing and organize new 
teams for gpcorriMg year 



Farent advisory committee Is 
established and a monthly newslet- 
ter is Initiated to allow for two -way 
shanng of information aru^ ooncems 



• Tcame implement interdisciplinary units 
and uee common team planning time to 
addreee epecial student neede 

• Schoolwidc awards program is implemented 
to recognize poeitive accomp\ie\^mente of 
all students 

• Restructuring grant appUcatlon proceee 
begins following unanimous vote of all staff 

• Mainstreamlng pilot project begins with 
students hav\nq identified \earn\nq disabili- 
ties 

• After-school enrichment proqrame expand 
with addition of traneportation for outlyinq 
areae and towns 

• Parent team selection and chanqe poWciee 
are approved by the ec)^oo\ board 

• Heterogeneous qroupinq of students for all 
subjects is tried by some teams; other 
teams use reqrouplnq for subjects to 
eliminate tracking 

• One team initiates advieor-advleec pro(jram 
for all its students 

• dehavioral' academic contracts are 
Introduced for at-risk students in crisis 
situations 



Spring 195^ 

State restructuring grant of 
$50,000 is awarded to the school 
for further restructuring efforts 



Spring 1966 

• Teams identify objectives and share them along with 
team profiles to assist parents with team selections 

• Sixth grade students visit the school and attend 
orientation, assisted by pe^ir helpers, the goal of the 
visit is to help students vetter understand the 
proijrame and team pereonalitiee 



1966^69 

• Four of five teams move to full heteroge^ 
neous qroupinq In all subjects 

• A health program is added and Integrated 
with physical education 

• Students with learning disabilities are 
Integrated into all claeeee with differenti- 
ated curriculum and pull-in aeeietance 

• Team-based budgeting is Initiated 

• Pilot mainstreaming of students with 
behavioral disabilities starts 

• Core objectives are identified for all students 
in language arts, math, indiviJualized 
readlnq, physical education, health, Induetrlal 
arte, home economics, and music 

• Staff assistance teams are estabfehe6i to 
aid other schools in their efforts to imple- 
ment research-based education 



1990-91 

• transition committee works on 
middle school/high ^hool core 
curriculum and with 6th grade 

• Continuing work on integrated 
curriculum 

• Computers in c\aeeee 

• Coordinat\ot\ in ""seeing 
cursives as a school** 

• \ncreaeed use of volunteers 



T 




Summer 1990 

• Evaluation results are presented to the 
school board; 20 of 23 school board 
members vote in the affirmative that the 
school is on track and should continue its 
restructuring process — 3 abstain 

• School and district leadership change with 
middle school principal, middle school 
assistant principal, superintendent, and 
special education director moving to new 
positions outside the district 

• Elementary school principal becomes 
new principal at the middle school 



1969-90 

• Computer lab is introduced with 24 
stations and a program deeiqned to ensure 
computer literacy and Integration of tech- 
nology into regular curriculum 

• Transition committee forme with high school 
to ensure continued student success after 
middle school 

• School and staff are recognized as Instruc- 
tional Support School by U.S.Dept. of Educa- 
tion and receives more than 150 visitors from 
2 countries and 4 states 

• Staff honor re<\ueete to present at numerous 
conferences and inservice proqrame 

• Feer mediation program initiated to reeolve 
conflicts between students 

• Staff fitness proo^ram Is deelqned for 1990- 
91 start-up 

• For presentation to the school board, 
multi-faceted evaluation of school and 
program is carried Out durlnq the year and 
in^.udes input from parents.staff, visitors, 
outside experts, etc. 

• The school is recognized In Helping Children 
Succeed, a publication by the Maine Aspira- 
tions Compact 
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WHATS ^EEN HAPPENING AT 5K0WHE(SAN AI^EA MIPPLE SCHOOL 



1. WHATS DIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 

All kide: 

• like school 

• experience support from a number of different services 

• have a variety of opportunities for personal and academic 
development 

• arc rewarded and honored for achievemenis 

• have a say in team operation 

• have continuity over two years with the same teachers 

• have, with their parents, a choice of team and the option 
to change their team if desired 

• have access to student mediators to resolve conflicts; 
focus on internal locus of control 

• have representation in the Student Advisory Committee 

• use computers in class and for team projects 

• have a la carte options in the cafeteria 

2. WHArS DIFFERENT A30UT TEACHING 
ANP LEAI^NING? 

Teachere: 

• use interdisciplinary core curriculum 

• have heterogeneous teams with the same students for two 
years 

• use allcrnaiive forms of asscssmcni such as writing 
portfolios 

• run small advisory groups for students 

• use a contract system for students in both academic and 
behavioral area with parent participation 

• arc teaching computer use through classrix)m work 

• arc working on providing for gifial students through 
differentiated curriculum 

• provide summer school options for both enrichment and 
remediation 

• are encouraged to participate in professional development 
opportunities of their choice and to share their experience 
with their colleagues 

3. WHArS DIFFERENT A&OUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The echool le organized to provide: 

• no interruptions by hells during school clay 

• autonomous teacher teams handling curriculum, 
scheduling, and budget 

• an aide with each team 

• specialists who are integrated into classroom work 

• mainsycaming for all students 

• a special education consultant who works with all teams 

• ccx)rdinaiion by having weekly mcctii^gs lor team leaders 
with the principal and monthly full staff meetings 

• administrator supervision which supports teachers 

• computers networked into classroom projects and 
curriculum 

O 
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The school Is organized to provide {cor\tir\[jieci): 

• a student advisory committee which works with the 
principal 

• a parent advisory committee 

• a volunteer coordinator two days a week and a volunteer 
advisory committee 

• a computer coordinator to staff laboratory and to assist 
teachers in using technology in classes 

• extracurricular offerings after school to widen student 
experiences both intellectually and physically 

• an extended school day with a late bus run 

• student mediation and conflict management 

• attention to research in making changes in the school 

4, HOW ARE CONNECTIONS BEING BUILT? 

Within the school district: 

• middle school-high schcH)l transition team is meeting 
regularly 

• interdisciplinary work is being extended to grades 9 and 10 

• positions originally funded from grant are folded into 
district budget 

• grant writing workshops are provided for adminisu-ators 

• grants for innovation develoixxl jointly with other 
schools in the district 

• the superintendent and the schcx)l boiu'd demonstrate 
strong support for the schcK)l 

With parents ar\d community: 

• parents choose te;im they prefer for their child 

• any parent who wishes serves on advisory committee 

• an active volunteer program is in place 

• parents work with teachers on individual student 
contracts 

• staff is working with high sclux)l and local businesses on 
increased career education 

• sch(X)l is serving as research site for Sports Medicine 
East, which will provide inservice yaining on health, 
diet, and exercise for the staff 

With assistance resources: 

• staff member ciH)rdinates practicum progran? for student 
teachers iVom two branches of the state university 

• d(Ktoral program graduate students do internships at 
sch(X)l 

• Syna:tics Inc., from Cambridge, MA, helixd lead stall 
efforts with visioning and brainstorming 

• training in c(X)peraiive teams by a consultant 

• middle level research assistance from the llniversiiy ol 
Maine and the University of Southern Maine 

5. WHAT QUESTIONS ARE &E1NG ASKED? 

• How can we contmuc to improve and increase 
community awareness and support? 



RESTRUCTURING AT THE 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

High schools may have the hardest road to travel as they 
journey into restructuring. Held hostage by a master 
schedule that divides the curriculum along the traditional 
academic disciplines and shuffles students into a daily 
routine of seven 45- or 50-minute periods, high schools 
are beginning to face the fact that 65 percent of their 
students are not well served by this traditional structure. 
Just making time for the staff to meet is a major 
effort in and of itself. 

For many high schools, restructuring is an effort to create 
meaningful connections between subjects and between 
the adults and students in the schools — to make learning 
coherent and to humanize the environment. Moreover, 
they are designing schedules and instruction that foster 
initiative-taking, acceptance of responsibility, coopera- 
tion, and problem-solving. 

The cross-cutting pressures that all schools face as they 
restructure are particularly salient at the secondary level, 
where the final transition is into higher education or the 
world of work. Even as high schools search for ap- 
proaches to learning and ways of demonstrating what 
students know and are able to do, they face the traditional 
college entry requirements that reinforce the old ways of 
teaching and evaluating students. And parents of college- 
bound students — often a vocal and influential group in 
the community — may exert pressure to maintain the 
status quo. At the same time, there are mounting pres- 
sures from the workplace to produce graduates who arc 
able to analyze information, continually acquire new 
skills, and cooperate with fellow woriccrs. 

The stories of the five high schools that have participated 
in the Maine Slate Restructuring Program appear on the 
following pages. The schools arc: 

• Frccporl High in Frccport 

• Gorham High in Gorham 

• Kcnncbunk High in Kcnncbunk 

• Mcssalonskcc High in Oakland 

• Scarborough High in Scarborough 
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FREEPORT HIGH SCHOOL: 'Teople have to be ready for 
change'' 

Freeport High School is a small school serving approximately 
300 sludenis, grades 9-12, in a coastal community 20 miles 
north of Portland. In the past 20 years Freeport has grown from 
a small town with a shoe factory, a tishing industry and 
L.L.Bean, a sporting goods store, to the major location of 
discount stores in Maine. Young professionals moved into 
Freeport during these years so the population is now a mix of 

FREErORT HIGH SCHOOL'S JOURNEY ,^ — — — — — — — • 



long time residents and newcomers. Reflecting on progress 
during the second year of the grant, a member of the Frccpori 
High School restructuring commiuce commented: **We spear- 
headed or encouraged a variety of efforts— perhaps too many 
for our own good. The committee has decided to limit its tasks 
next year for the sake of doing just a few things quite well." 



Alternative unqradcci 

school in the 
dletnct for 20 ycare 



I 



19&4 

Grade level teaming 
uecd at new mdd\e 

ec)r\oo\ 



1 



19&4 

New high echoo\ 
principal interested in 
research about 
teaching and \earn\nq 



19&6 

6elf'Cvaluation and reflec- 
tion as high school goes 
through NEA6C accredita- 
tion & appWee for National 
School of Excellence 



District looks at reasons 
why system is losing 
college-bound students to 
private schools 




19&7-&& 

High School staff divided 
into grade level teams 
with extra period fr- 
team meetlnqe 



1 



Principal and a few 
teachers develop 
restructuring grant 
application 



I 



High school staff 
retreat focuses on 
community building 



Summer, 19&& 
$10,000 state 
restructuring grant 
awarded 



19&e^&9 
High school staff 
retreat focuses on 
student as 
reepone\b\e learner 



1 
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Inservice for all staff 
on \earr\\n(^ styles 



Grant from 
L.L. Bean 



WHATS ^EEN HAPPENING AT FREEPORT HIGH SCHOOL •• — — •^ 



WHArS DIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 

All ^\d^: 

• know ihcir own learning styles 

• arc being taught critical skills across all subject areas 

• were surveyed about the best and worst aspects of the 
high school 

• can cam senior privileges that allow them freedom to 
move about the community 

• have representatives on a student resuucturing committee 
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2. WHATS DIFFERENT ABOUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 

• had the opportunity to attend AniicKh\s Critical Skills 
Institute (Summer 1990) 

• who attended the Critical Skills Institute are paired with 
those who did not to share learnings 

• present critical skills to students through subjeet arais 

• are limiting areas on which teaching is focused 

• arc exploring different methods of assessment 

• arc experimenting with interdisciplinary curricular 
projects 
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High echool pilots 
echedulc with double- 
period c\aeece — 
d\ecor\t\mcd at cr\d of 
first eemeeter 



I 



j Ngyy principal appointed 



r 
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)9d9'90 
Grade level teame 
changed to 2 croee - 
^rade teame of 9 & 10 



I 




1990-91 

Critical skills and 
^ttitu^cs for 
students ueed 
in some classes 



Summer 1990 

Half of the faculty attend 

Antioch Critical Skills 

Institute held at the high 

school 



Faculty works with 
educational consultant 
to examine critical skills 
and attitudes, and 
student as responsible 
learner 



Superintendent & community 
working on student aeplra- 
tione. They form Partners in 
Education (PIE) to link 
community membere with 
students to explore career^ 



Some staff experi- 
ment with less 
grouping in classes 
and interdisciplinary 
units 



m 
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Teachers who attended 
Institute working with 
those who did not to 
spread the learnings 



Committee forms 
on study skills for 
life-long learning 



Student privileges approved 
by staff, school committee, 
and parent group 



Student restructuring 
committee recommende 
student privileges 



1/ 



Stuiif It privileges 
implemented) in 
October 1990 
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WHArs DIFFERENT ADOUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The school is organize*::! to provi(j:i{5: 

• two teacher teams, grades 9-10 and 11-12, which deal 
Willi students, alucational issues, and schoolwide goals 

• sjKX'ialists who work with teams as ncedai 

• iui eight pcritxl diiy with one pericxl of iciim meetings each day 

• rctrcaLs for entire staff 

• ways of helping staff to consider different ways of using 
time (tried double pcri(xls during the 1989-90 sch(H)l 
year but did not continue) 

• pri\ilegcs for audenLs adoplal fn)m student rcconuncndalKMis 

WHAT CONNECTIONS AKE &EING 5UILT? 
Within th(? ecriool dUetrlct: 

• middle sch(X)l concept is in place with untracked classes 



With parente and community: 

• parents are involved in restructuring committee 

• parents arc kept informed of school events through 
regular mailings 

• superintendent and townspeople formed Partners In 
Education (P.I.E.); community members work with 
teachers 

• the school worked with local businesses to develop a 
pamphlet on student rights and responsibilities as workers 

• parents have a choice of three different programs at the 
elementary level 

With aeeietance reeoorcee: 

• high school staff worked with an independent consultant 
to define critical skills 

• high school participates in the Southern Maine 
Partnership 

, WHAT QUESTIONS ARE BEING ASKED ? 

• How to schedule time in school day to meet and balance 
all needs? 

• What are alternative methods of assessment? 

• How to continue restructuring after the end of the gram? 
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C50RHAM HIGH SCHOOL "Reetructurine Ipeeine with 
time for thinking" 



Gorham High School, which serves a rapidly growing commu- 
nity wesi of Portland, has a staff of 45 and a student body of 
520. It is one of two schools in Gorham that received state 
restructuring grant money, the other being the Narragansett 
Elementary School. The town of Gorham is also home to the 
University of Southern Maine (USM) which has a strong 
education program; USM's Southern Maine Partnership played 
a critical role as an initial catalyst in the high school's restruc- 
turing effort. The high school is continuing to use a schedule 
that was piloted during half of the 1989-90 school year. This 
schedule has three major **new" components: 1) a two-hour 
School Development Period each week during which the entire 
faculty works on restructuring issues and staff development; 2) 
a student advisory program; and 3) four class periods per 
subject per week, with one of them an extended period. To- 
gether, these changes have enabled and promoted efforts by the 
faculty to seek new teaching and learning su^atcgics. 

During the last two years, the Staff Development Committee 
has struggled to sufficiently meet the needs of all faculty 



members. Disagreements have arisen regarding the 
priorities for school improvement, how decisions should be 
made, and whether the advisory program should be continued 
and/or changed. Although there is still some disagreement 
regarding the priorities for school improvement, this has 
diminished since eight task forces were created in the fall of 
1990 for the restructuring issues that the faculty decided were 
their top priorities. In addition, a new decision making process 
was implemented in the fall of 1990 and has been received very 
favorably by all constituencies. 

The point on which there is the most widespread agreement is 
that the weekly School Development Period is essential to 
enabling the faculty to succeed in the difficult task of improving 
student performance. As expected, the change process has 
proven to be very difficult, but there is optimism that the 
support for restructuring will continue and that the change 
process that has begun at the high school will s(X)n begin to 
have a significant impact on student performance. 



GORHAM HIGH SCHOOL'S JOURNEY 



19ft1 

Siafi development commit- 
tee (buiWin^-bascd) 



1953 

New superintendent 



1954 

Involvement in Southern 
Maine Partnership; 
professional ecminar 
for teachers new to 
the high school 



Summer 1933 




W.OOO etate 




restructuring 




grant awarded 





Summer 1933 




New principal 


1^ 



Spring 1963 
Unanimous faculty vote 
in support of process- 
oriented restructuring 
proposal 



1938^39 

Year of Planning and Preparation 

• Group dynamics 

• The cnanqc proceee 

• Identifying priorities for chanqe 

• Decision making in the school for a 
time ueai^c propoea\ 



I 



Concern that plane are too t^^acher 
centered epeede up the conelder- 
atlon of an advi*?ory program for 
students 



WHAr5 3EEN HAPPENING AT GORHAM HIGH SCHOOL 



WHArS PIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 
All klde: 

• have sludcnl representatives on the Restructuring Tcain 

• participate in grade level advisory groups once per week 
to focus on group process skills, schwl/community 
projects, and academic advising 

• attend classes in each subject four times per week; one 
class each week is 73 minutes long 

• experience an untrackcd math curriculum in ninth grade 
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2. WHAT6 DIFFERENT ABOUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 

Teachere: 

• have a iwo-hour block of time each week for staff 
development and restructuring work 

• arc exploring changes in teaching strategics for longer 
class periods 

• have the choice to be advisors or observers in the student 
advisory program 

• arc defining desired student outcomes 
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Spring 1990 

• Continuing faculty 
tenelorye, mostly 
about etudent 
advleory proqr^m: 

• 757, of faculty 
support continued 
implementation and 
revision 



t 



I 
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Spring 19&9 

Some faculty tensions— 
mostly about student 
advisory program; 
almost unanimous 
faculty support for 
proposal 



I 



I 



Summer 1990 

• Summer meetings of subcommittees 
to develop proposals for new decision- 
making process, revise the mission 
statement and student outcomes, 
and revise the student advisory 



program 



1^ superintendent 



19&9-90 

Half-year of piloting the 
three-part time usage 
proposal 

• btudent advisory 
program 

• BxtcnAed periods 
once per week, with 
faculty organized into 
4 discussion/working 
groups 

• 2"hour School 
Developmental Period 
once per week 



1990-91 

• New decision making process 

- consensus for top restruc- 
turing priorities; principal 
consultation for all other 
decisions 

• Revised student advisory pro- 
gram, three ojuarters of the year 

• Extended periods, full year 

• School Development Periods, full 
year 

- focus on mission statement arid 
student outcomes 

- faculty ta^k force work on 
top restructuring priorities 
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THE FUTURE 



Summer 19&9 
Summer meetings 
of a subcommittee 
to develop the 
student advisory 
program 
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3 WHATS DIFFERENT AEJOUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The school is or^anlzet^ to prov'de; 

• ULsk forces on asscssincnl, Hacking, inicrdisciplinary 
curriculum, sch(K)I technology 

• iwo approaches to decision making that include faculty 
consensus for top restructuring priorities and prmcipal s 
decision with consultation on other matters 

. a late sian for students on Wednesdays to give 

faculty lime for suiff development and restructuring work 

. faculty development and discussion of new ni ission 
statement and general student outcomes 

• weekly professional seminars for teachers new to the 
high schtwl 



ERIC 



4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE &EIN(3 ^UILT? 

Within the school d\etr\cl: 
. professional trust (but little communication) exists 
among the schools in the district 

• school board representatives serve on the Restructuring 
Team 

• the school board supported the change in schedule 

With parents andt the community; 

• parents serve on the Restructuring Team 

With assistance resources: 

• membership in Southern Maine Parmcrship 

• university consultant has been part of the Restructuring 
Team 

d. WHAT QUESTIONS ARE e>EIN(5 A5KEP? 

• How can we improve student performance? 

• How can we simultaneously accommodate the individual 
differences among faculty members and restructure as a 
schtx)l? 

• To what degree will the School Committee support the 
restructuring effort with budget funds if state grant ^ 
money does not continue past the origmal U\rcc-ycar gram. 

• How can we support efforts to continue restructuring 
districiwidc and statewide? 

21 



KENNEDUNK HIGH SCHOOL: "Ueing teaming to 
individualize education for each student" 



Kennebunk High School serves approximately 625 students in 
grades 9-12 in the southern Maine coastal communities of 
Kennebunk and Kennebunkpon and tuitioned students from the 
neighboring town of Arundel. The area has wide economic 
diversity. For example, Kennebunkport has many summer 
homes as well as year-round residents who commute to jobs as 
far away as Boston. Locally, the major indusu-ies are fishing, 
lobstering, and tourism. The school disu-ict has a history of 
educational innovation and excellence. The ninth grade 
restructuring is one of a number of initiatives being 
implemented or studied by the high school staff. Others include: 



developing incentives for community members to join under- 
enrolled high school classes; consideration of an 18-hour school 
day with six hours for academic classes, six hours for interest 
areas such as art, music, dance, and photography, and six hours 
for adult education; creating a more relevant curriculum for 
career bound students; and studying Howard Gardner's theory of 
seven intelligences and its application to teaching and learning. 
The Kennebunk High faculty arc always searching for better 
ways to meet the needs of their students: "We are restructuring 
our restructuring." 



KENNE^UN K H IGH SCHOOL'S JOURNEY — • 



1965 

Hon-qradcd elementary 
echool wing team 
teaching 



Ford Foundation 
grant 



Named School of Excellence 
by the U.6. Department of 
Education 



19&2 

Teacher training at 
junior high school 



I 



19&&-&7 

Headmaster introduces 
idea of teaming the 9th 
grade-**thinking about" 
year 



1970 

Full year Internship 
proqrarr] for university 
student teachers 



z 
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Title ill innovative 
grant 
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19&6 

Teacher certification 
pilot site 



19&7-&& 

• Planning new 9th 
grade structure — 
staff developmerM on 
teaming 

• write state restruc- 
turing grant proposal 



19&4 




Incentive 


pay program — 


career \ac 


Ider for 


teachers 





WHAr5 3EEN HAPPENING AT KENNEBUNK HIGH SCHOOL 



1. WHATS DIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 
All kids: 

have thinking and organization skill building in all 
classes during ninth grade 

arc supported as individuals 

Icam word processing 

use computers regularly in their course work 

have access to extra tutoring as needed 

visit area vocational programs for career exploration 

participate in a three-day community sponsored event on 
drug and alcohol abuse prevention, gender disparity, and 
self-esteem 
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2. WHATS DIFFERENT ABOUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 
Taach(?r6: 

• of ninth grade students operate as a team 

• integrate skill building into all classes 

• use integrated thematic approaches to learning, developing 
common themes across disciplines 

• in English and history work with business educators in 
the computer technology lab 

• in math and science team teach with industrial arts staff, 
using industrial arts as a technology lab for those subject 
areas 
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$^0W0 etate 
restructuring ^rant 
awarded 




Problems — teamed 
0roup eccn ae elite 
and separate from 
main echool program 



New 

hcadmaeter 



Teachers meet in 
June to rethink 
structure of 9th 
^rade 



'beamed half of 9th ^rade 
with 4 teacher*:^ in 
eep^ratc area a^ pilot 



19&9-90 
Entire 9th ^rade in 
transition with aW 
teachers servin^j as 
teaching team — 
special education 
Included 



I 



Three-day workshop 
for 9th ^rade in 
community — focu& 
on eelf-esteem 



1990-91 

• Investigating intrinsic 
[•rimary unitd 

• Skill building across 
curriculum 

• U&e of technology 
integrated into 
English & history 
Up0rad'\n0 curriculum 
fcr non-college bound 
("r^c reer") students 



3. 



THE FUTURE 



Three-day 9th (^rade 
workshop on: 

• drug/alchol abuse 
prevention 

• gender disparity 

• self-esteem 
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Teachere icontlnued): 

• use a varicly ol leeching slralcgics, incliicling "haiuls on/' 
10 inccl individual needs 

• intervene inuuediaiely when siudenLs are having either 
aeadeiTiic or personal diHiculties 

• use IcKal edueational resources like the (ireat I^ay Living 
Lab to siippleiuent courses 

3. WHArS DIFFERENT Ae>OUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE 5CI-I00L? 

The school \5 orqan\zcd to pro\f\dey. 

• team meeting time for nintli grade teachers every day to 
discuss interdisciplinary teaching :uid to monitor 
individual student progress, both academic and behavioral 

• special services stall working with the teacher team to 
develop support strategies for individual students 

• a technology lab witli Macintosh computers 

• ongoing exploration ol ways to improve teaching and 
leaming through synectics 

4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE BEING BUILT? 
Within the echoo\ district: 

• ninth grade staff works closely with middle school to 
ensure continuity and comfortable U^ansition to high 
schcx)l lor students 



IVith parente and community: 

• kxal Rotary helps provide a program iJiat includes 
academic and extracurricular offerings 

• businesses provide mentors for students to explore job 
opportunities 

• community people serve as faciliuuors for tlie three day 
ninth grade sclf-cstccm workshop 

IVith aee\etar\ce reeourcee: 

• close links with the University of Southern Maine 

• student teachers from the University of New England and 
the University of Southern Maine 

• science classes have programs with the University of 
New Hampshire's Great Bay Living Lab 

5. WHAT QUESTIONS ARE 5EING ASKED? 

• How do we develop a comparable program appropriate 
for each age level and student development level at tlie high 
school? 

• How can we restructure ourselves to create an even 
closer working unit of teachers and students? 

« How do we reschedule ourselves to allow for more 
flexible teaching time slots and still be comforiitbly 
integrated witli overall high sch(x)l schedule of allied 
arts, foreign language, etc? 



ME5SAL0N5KEE HIGH SCHOOL: 'What ^oee on in&Ue 
the echool should look as different as the new outside" 



Messalonskee High School is located in the central Maine 
community of Oakland and serves 674 students in grades 9-12 
from Oakland and the sunxninding towns of Belgrade, Sidney, and 
Rome. Colby College, an excellent liberal arts college, is a nearby 
resource. The school district has been growing rapidly during the 
past few years as more and more people settle in the rural farming 
area and commute to work in nearby Augusta and Waierville. The 
disuict reflects the socio-economic and educational diversity of its 
surroundings: about half of the graduates go directly to work and 
half to college. Of the high school student population, at least 25 
are living totally on their own. As the principal commented, "If 
anybody is going to mirror the range of what's out there, it's us." 
A multi-million dollar addition to the school, currently in 
progress, will add new classrooms and a performing arts center 



The restructuring effcut at the high school is part of a disuictwide 
initiative spearheaded by the superintendent, who has gained 
widespread public support for the schools. School staffs are 
working on K-12 curriculum coordination, {n^ofessional growth 
programs for both teachers and administrators, and a student 
aspirations project The superintendent and other staff saw the 
physical change of the high school building as a time to consider 
redesigning teaching and learning. Having begun by attempting an 
all-school advisor-advisee program, the high school is now 
working on "uansitions" --the connections between the middle 
school years and ninth grade and between the senior year and 
work or college. During the three years of the project, faculty said, 
"We've slumbkxl and we've recouped; now things arc really rolling " 



ME55AL0N5KEE HIGH 5CH00L^5 JOURNEY — — 



19&6 

5upcrinten^lcnt*6 
5-ytfar plan: 
Restructuring of 
Xtd^rxysxs^ program 
at junior high and 
high school 




Tutorial Writing 
room at high 
school 



Five tcachcre (4 
department heade) & 
3 administrators 
develop grant proposal 



I 



Career \adder for 
teachers negotiated 



I 



Changes in early 
childhood education 




%\0P00 state 
restructuring grant 
awarded 



Tutorial system in 
writing, math, social 
Studies planning for 
advisor-advisee proqram 



Junior high working on 
middle school plan 




WHAr5 dEEU HAPPENING AT ME55AL0N6KEE HIGH SCHOOL 



1. WHATS DIFFERENT FOR STUDENTS? 

All kids: 

• can get help from teachers on any aspect of their learning 
through a tutorial system available in all subject areas 

• have mentors as ninth graders 

• develop community service projects as seniors 

• have double period classes and classes thai do not meet 
daily as seniors to prepare them to manage learning 
experiences after high sch(X)l 

• have a rcucai to start the senior year that prepares ihcm 
for new experiences and increased responsibility 

• have planned experiences to assist with transitions 



2. WHArS DIFFERENT A[50UT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 

Teachere: 

• have tutorial periods to work with students in many 
different ways 

• are developing interdisciplinary units 

• serve as mentors for ninth graders 

• worked with the principal to develop a new schedule 

• are exploring sualegies for learning in longer blocks of 
lime, e.g., cooperative learning 

• arc creating innovative learning experiences — e.g., the 
project to build a Shakespearean garden, which involves 



Key teachere Involved in 
developing grant leave — 
have to resell ideas to staff 



Spring 1990 

Ground breaking for new 

addition to high school 



Three-day retreat for all 
faculty to explore role of 
teacher, 2 releaee daye 
to set priorities and 
form committees 




Summer 1990 

Eleven teachere worked 

on p\ann'\nq for Z>rd year 



Teaming tried 
in qrade 9 



1 



1990-91 

Theme: Transitions 

• From middle echool 

- freshmen mentors; 
increased student 
responsibility for 
discipline 

• For een\or& 

- Community service, 
flexibility in schedul- 
ing (double period for 
seniors); interdisci- 
plinary initiatives 

~ Extended education 
week; ^-day indepen- 
dent project 

- Transition to adult 
world week 



Junior high implementing 
middle school concept 



Student aspirations 
project grant 



I 



THE FUTURE 



Innovative grant to develop 
Shakespearean qarden — 
English, history, home ec, 
industrial arts, science all 
involved 



i 


i 


Preparation of 
^ students for 
transition to life 
after high school 






Looking at imple- 
menting schedule 
with double periods 
in all grades 



I 



Anticipating staff develop- 
ment for promoting learning 
in longer blocks of time 



Teachere (continued): 

English, social siudics/hisiory. science, home 
economics, and industrial arts 

• arc seeking ways to help students to become more 
responsible citizens 

3. WHArS DIFFERENT ABOUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AW OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The school \e organized to provide: 

• an unirackcd education with much higher expcclalions 
lor the broad middle of the student b(xly (75% of the total) 

• a state-of-the-art library that **is the core of our curriculum" 

• a schedule for seniors and their teachers that concentrates 
on fewer preparations per day 

4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE BEING BUILT? 
Within the school district: 

• linkage with middle schcx)l provides smcx)th transition 
for students 

• sialT development and curriculum is c(X)rdinalcd K 1 2 

• kindergarten is being restructured into integrated 
transitional program 

• a new cross-level initiative f(x:uses on opcnn^nded 
assessment and is part of a larger effort sponsored by tfie 
state department of education and Newsweek 



Within the school district (continued): 

• a two level career ladder for teachers 

• a Director of Staff Development and Special Projects 
who coordinates new initiatives 

• training in clinical supervision for teachers serving as 
mentors and peer coaches 

• computer communication — "Mcssalonskec Bulletin 
Board" 

• district aspirations team 

With parents and community: 

• parents are serving as leaders for senior project teams 

• school has a corps of substitute teachers from the community 

• an active community booster group supports all sports 

With assistance resources: 

• students and teachers use the library at Colby College 

• students attend college science classes 

• student teachers from Colby do their practicum at iJie 
school 

• school shares library resources with other area high 
schools through an innovative grant. Infofax 

WHAT QUESTIONS ARE BEING ASKED? 

• How can teachers be encouraged and supported to lake 
on new leadership roles? 

• How do we assist or encourage students to become life- 
long learners? 
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SCARBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: "Student outcomee 
have become the catalyet for moving in reetructuring" 



Scarborough High School, located in a fast growing suburban 
community a few miles south of Portland, serves about SOO 
students in grades 9-12 and has a faculty of about SO. 
Scarborough's socio-economic and educational diversity is 
reflected in the high school: 40% of the schooPs graduates go 
directly to wcx'k and 60% to some form of higher education. 
The school district has been involved for some time in initia- 
tives that give students and parents a choice about the structure 
and delivery of their educational programs. For example, in 
198S, the Grouping for Optimal Learning Development 
Program, a multi-age development-based program, was 
developed and implemented in the primary grades K-2 as an 
alternative approach to learning. This program has Ix^n 



expanded to include the intermediate grades 3-S and is being 
introduced at the middle school, grades 6-8. About S0% of 
parents choose this program for their children. In addition, on 
the secondary level, an alternative program for "at risk" 
students was designed in 1986 and implemented in 1987. 
Further building on the Board of Education's policy promoting 
choice in educational programs, the high school restructuring 
cfTort has sought to foster continued discussion, experimenta- 
tion and implementation of programs at that level. As the high 
school staff work to enhance learning for all students, they And 
they are constantly ''bumping the boundaries" in areas such as 
student assessment and interdisciphnary teaming and leaching. 



SCARBOROUGH HIGH 5CH0OL^5 JOURNEY 



19&5 

K-12 school improv<?mcnt plan focuece 
imprwement qoa\e on 

• developing interdisciplinary coarece 

• expanding a^eeement etrategiea 

• scheduling to accommodate teaming 

• facilitating teacher tra\r\\r\q in curriculum 
development and theory-to-practice 
application through in-service 



Grouping for Optimal Learning 
Development Froqram begins 



State Bureau Of Voc. 
Ed. grant to develop 
high school t^hnolo^/ 
curriculum — X.E.^MS. 
grant committ^ 
identifies "Life Compe- 
tencies" 
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Superintendent/School 
doard adapt \eadereh\p 
oorv^ concept K-12 
(rer. Carnegie Report) 

• Hamaford Brothers 
provide leadership/ 
management training 
for teachers and 
admmietratore 

• Staff K-12 work to 
develop cor\cept 
districtwide and in 
buildings 
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198-5 

System initiatives/climate for change 
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19&7-&& 

• Fmc\pa\ presente state restructuring RFP to faculty 

• Faculty committee proposes draft 

-"School within a school" component part of draft. rt\e.(XeA staff 

• Revised draft falls short of 757© faculty apprr>jai\ by 1 vote 

- lead teachere call for re-vote citing a voting irregularity and voter 
uncertainty 

• Faculty support grant proposal e>27e 

• Propoeal approved by school board 
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January 19&9 

• Mid-year topic courses developed 
and offered 

-2-day integrated units 
- 7 inter-disciplinary course 
proposals are spun-off 

• Asbestos discovered when 
building project begins 
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May19&9 
Pack everything 
and move to 
\porro\^ed site 



November 19&& 

Formation of faculty subcommittees: 

• What students need to know 

- life competencies 

- academic competencies 

• How students learn 

- learning styles 

- cognitive levels 

• Assessment 

- project-based 

- portfolio 

• Committee formed to study and develop 
advisor/advisee program 
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Fall 19&& 

• Establish project management team of teachers to 
initiate and oversee work of the project 

• Lead teacher for restructuring project appointed and 
joins lead teacher group 

• Difficulty: teachers hard to free up to work on project 
management team {at this point in school year, teachers' 
schedules are set — almost In concrete) 



Summer 19&& 
$50,000 state 
restructuring 
grant a\Narded 




SepUmber 19&9 

• Pue to construction 
delay at high school, 
begin double ecee\one 
with middle school. 

• Year 2 of restructuring 
grant eupported by 
faculty, school board 
(June 19&9), continued 
by the state 



October ^9&9 

StafF development continues 
despite double sessions at 
middle school 

• outcome based education 
(5pady) as my to incorpo- 
rate life comvctenciea 

• scheduling artmiatives 
(Fairbanks. Alaska model) 

• learning styles inventory 
administered schoolwide 

• cognitive development (Ariin) 
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Pecember 19fi>9 
Frofeeelonai eemnare 
(collaborative work time) 
scheduled after school 
for rest of year — focus: 
learning styles; cognitive 
development; outcome 
based education 



learning styles inventory 
results shared with all 
students through Z day 
introductory activity in 
English classes 



June 1990 

Department of Educa- 
tion reci^uests meeting 
with faculty and admuile- 
traXAon at 6H5 to review 
proqreee of restructuring 
project 



Fall 1939 

• Project management 
t«m chanqee Qead 
teacher remains) 

- 5-member team, 
each focuses on 1 
goal; finding time for 
teachers to work 
remains difficult 

• Return to high school 
facility while construc- 
tion continues 



Februar/1990 

• Outcomes subcommit- 
tee develops "Life 
Competencies** into 
exit/educational 
outcomes draft 

• Faculty supports 
proposal for collabora- 
tive time through 
early-release to work 
on restructuring for 
quarter 4 



Spring 1990 

• Midyear topics 
course offered as 
April Extravaganza 

• School board 
supports outcomes 
drahand encour- 
ages K-12 develop- 
ment of concept 
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THE FUTURE 



Fall 1990 

• F\ann\nQ begun for extended 
perlode semester 2 

- faction of f^^culty resistant 

- visit from teacher who works in 
4 period/day model 

- principals invite input on 
design/determine schedule 

• Restructuring project lead 
teacher & cO'pr\nclpa\e making 
componente of project reeponel- 
bilities of lead teachers 

• Begin preparing for midyear 
topic course for January 1991 

• K.-12 Outcomes committee 
established 
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Co-principals 
established — 
reorganize \ead 
teacher teams 
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September 1990 
Year 3 restructuring 
grant proposa\ funded 
by state 



August 1990 
Substantial budget cuts 
result in reduction of teaching 
staff, reduction of lead 
teacher ar\d of teacher i ne& 
stipend 



June 1990 

Third year grant proposal is supported by 
faculty, administration, school board 
Highlights: 

• early release propoeal 

• extended periods {semeeter 2) 

• teamlnq^ 

• learnlr^ styles, cognitive development 

• outcomes 



Summer 1990 

• StafF development 

- learning styles 

- assessment 

- curriculum development & timing 

• Developmentof Global Marketplace 

• Early release pnoposai to school 
board — compncMTiise suggestA^ 
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WHArS BEEN HAPPENIN(3 AT SCARBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



1. WHATS DIFFERENT FOR 6TUDENT6? 
All kWs: 

• arc seen as workers 

• Icam about their learning styles and are matched with 
teachers with a variety of styles for discussion on their 
first day as ninth graders 

• arc being helped to critique their own work 

• can be involved in the Global Marketplace project either 
through classes or individually 

• arc encouraged to develop portfolios and lake them on 
visits to colleges as juniors 

• have the choice of interdisciplinary courses 

• piirticipate in a three-day interdisciplinary experience 

2. WHATS DIFFERENT A&OUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING? 

Teachere: 

• are developing learning outcomes focused on student as 
self, thinker, worker, citi/en. and lifelong learner 

• are using an understanding of learning styles and 
cognitive levels in delivermg content 

• arc organized in five teams: math and business; English 
and library; science and technology; s(x;ial studies and 
foreign language; and special education, art, music, and 
home economics 

• arc using content to teach to desired student outeomcs 

• are developing interdisciplinary approaches 

• have created intensive interdisciplinary units, including 
the three-day mid-year topics in 1988 and the week-long 
April Extravagan/a in 1990 

• have changed the school culture so questioning is 
cncouragcxl 

• are searching for ways to eliminate tracking of students 

• are working with the Global Marketplace project which 
provides interdisciplinary activities and experiential 
learning 

• arc developing alternative assessments based on student 
competencies 

• are incorporating business resources in da/srooni 
activities 



3. WHATS DIFFERENT A&OUT THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

The echool \e orqari\7xd to provide: 

• lead teachers for each team who are responsible Ibr 
student discipline, budget, scheduling, support lor 
innovation and teaching excellence 

• ongoing forums for discussion i>. edefining roles ol 
tciichers 

• the possibility of moving beyond departments to an 
interdisciplinary structure 

• a steering committee made up of lead teachers from each 
team who meet weekly 
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The school ie organized to provide (continued): 

• time for teachers to work together 

• a hiring process that recruits new staff who respect the 
philosophical base of the school 

• staff development opportunities for all staff prior to 
implementation of lengthened class periods m early 199 i 

• analysis of the effects of tracking in the high school and 
discussion of what to do differently 

4. WHAT CONNECTIONS ARE BEING &UILT? 

Within the school district: 

• potential links with Grouping for Optimal Learning 
Devclonment K-2 Program are being explored 

• superinicadent and school board are supportive of 
restructuring 

• leadership team meets monthly 

• the high school has met with K-8 representatives to 
integrate work on student outcomes 

• because of budget cuts, staff from different sch(X)ls have 
moved around the district, building a network among the 
sch(X)ls 

With parents and community: 

• parent advisory group approves new courses 

• schcx)l board is sponsoring a public relations campaign in 
1990-91 

• community parent started the Global Marketplace project 

• Hannaford Brothers (supermarket chain) provides 
administrative training for lead teachers 

• businesses are working with the school to identify 
educational needs of entry-level workers 

With assistance resources: 

• institutions of higher education iiav^ bc^n coniaeied 
about the acceptability oi outcomes-based 
assessment in college admissions 

• Restructuring Project Advisory Conmiittce is made up of 
representatives from businesses and educational 
organizations 

• district is a member of the Southern Maine Partnership ai 
the University of Southern Maine 

• ihe high sch(X)l has links with the Scarborough Chamber 
of Commerce 

5. WHAT QUESTIONS ARC &EING A5KEP 7 

• How to work with the community so thai people under- 
stand and support cducat onal change? 

• How to creaie a statewide network to support 
restructuring? 

• How 10 continue the work in a time of decreasing 
revenues? 

• How to restructure time to allow for Ihe developmeni of 
the student as active learner? 

• How to siruciure time for teacher collaboration? , 



WHAT HAVE WE 
LEARNED 50 FAK? 

The preceding pages have profiled the experiences often 

Maine schools that have been woiicing to rethink and 

reshape their learning environments in ways that work 

for ALL students. Each of these schools has been aided 

in its efforts by a restnicturing grant from the Maine ^/j - 

Department of Education, which has been an active '^id^ h 

participant during the three years of the Maine State ^'-'t i^^ l^t^n'^ 

Restructuring Program. of^f^cs^^ 

What have the schools, the department of educaUon, and tlJ^ '^ktu'^d 

others learned through these efTorts? In interviews with ^ ten^^'^q 

individuals and at meetings ofschool teams and the P/^t ^^I'c 
restructuring program steering committee, participants 
shared the following reflections. 

There is no single recipe for restructuring. Each 
school, each district, each con- .^ity, each state must 
work out ius own vision, plan, and action to develop the 
potential of its young people. 

While there is not a single recipe, there are some 
common ingredients in the schools' restructuring 
experiences. These ingredients can be grouped under 
four broad headings: getting clear on the focus of 
change; making change organizational and systemic; 
managing the ongoing change process; and deploying 
state restructuring grant funds to spur change. 

(JETTING CLEAR ON THE FOCUS OF CHANGE 

Although the schools may have begun their work in 
different places, they have all focused in some way on 
five critical elements of the teaching and learning 
process: shared vision, student outcomes, curriculum and 
instruction, assessment, and professional development. 

Building a shared vmnn nfu/hQ^ students should 
know and be able to do 



' Restructuring depends on vision and action within 
each school and community, which means getting 
beyond doing what "they" want, whoever the 
"they" is. Significant change in many of the 
schools began long before the state grant was 
avardcd; other schools used the resU^icturing grani 
to get started. In either case, the designation as a 
rostructuring school and the funding that accompa- 
nied it were significant boosts but did not cause 
the efforts — the main initiative came from, and 
remains with, the schools. Indeed, the major 
requirement of the request for proposals issued by 
the state department of education was that a school 
had to have or develop a vision to guide its 
restructuring effort. 
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Defining ^^t^irfpnt ontcnmes that bring the vision to life 



• Restructuring surfaces the need for school staff to 
articulate explicitly the expected results for stu- 
dents. This docs not mean hundreds of mastery 
objectives, but a Umited list that focuses on each 
student as a whole person. At some point, all the 
schools have turned to recent research on child 
development, learning processes, and related topics 
to assist them in understanding the rich varieties of 
potential that youngsters can possess. As one lead 
teacher commented, "Each issue we work on has its 
own orbit; you may swing out but you end up 
coming back to it, over and over again. It's coming 
back to student outcomes that keeps us from going 
too far out on any aspect of our work." 

• Restructuring centers on helping ALL students to 
learn successfully. The schools arc taking as their 
challenge doing well by all students, not just the 
college-bound. All students are to be encouraged lo 
take responsibility for their own learning and made 

s^\\&'<^ ^c. \^ to feel that they are capable and competent to 

\\^^ master the job at hand. To achieve this end. the 

ra*^^^'^ teacher's role becomes one of a facilitator of 

'XA'^ learning, providing the frame and the experiences 

i for exploration. In like manner, principals work to 

v\0<^ facilitate the efforts of teachers and others to create 

rO^""^^ ^ ^ organization in which all staff make decisions 

X.e^^ rrxv^'^' about the use of time and resources to foster student 

\&^^ learning, where innovative ideas arc encouraged. 



and where adult learning is a priority as well. 
School-based educators work with superintendents 
and school boards to make certain that the rcstruc- 
turing vision is widely shared and supported. 
Parents and community members become resources 
for the schools, serve on planning committees, and 
are mentors for students. 

Distilling and integrating nirrirulum along with 
broadening the repertoire nf in^stnictional strategies 

• Restructuring shifts the emphasis of curriculum and 
instruction from proliferation of subjects and facts 
to be conveyed to a focus on essential concepts and 
relationships that students need to learn. Interdisci- 
plinary units, theme and project work allow in- 
dcplh study. Hands-on science and problem solving 
in other curriculum areas actively engage students 
in learning. These types of approaches require 
longer periods of time Uian have traditionally been 
allotted and stimulate teachers to move beyond the 
whole class lecture method. 
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Altering asscssiT.t'nt to capture what students know 
and are able to do in order to Inform next steps 

• Restructuring demands that assessment of student 
performance he an intef>ral part of the learning 
process, so that students and their teachers get 
feedback on their actions. The schools, working in 
dilTcrcin ways, have begun lo change assessment 
so ihai students — starling at the primary level 
Icani to reflect on the quality of their work; 
teachers leani to evaluate the impact of their 
leaching; and schools and districts learn to judge 
the elTcctiveness of their support. 

Kxpandinti Drofessinri;il devt ifmnn'nt u^ include 
learning while doing and learning from doing 

• Kcstnu Hiring requires that culults in the school 
and in the community acquire new knowledge and 
skUls to he (U)le to provide enhanced learning 
opportunities for the yming. Research on learning 
processes, on cognitive, social, and emotional 
devclopnicni. and in the content areas provides 
critical direction lor restructuring. All ten schools 
have made acquisition of new knowledge and 
skills by adults an essential part of their restructur- 
ing cHons. Just as businesses are finding that 
change is hapjXMiing so rapidly that learning must 
be done 'on the job." .so scIkh)Is are realizing Uiat 
learning has to Ik an ongoing part of their staffs" 
wi)rk. 

Concepiions of professional development are 
changing: from "preservice education prepares one 
for everything." to "one day of inservice each 
year," to "several days per year," to "professional 
development as a routine part of work," to "the 
school as a center of inquiry," where learning for 
lx)lh chilihen and adults is an ongoing process. 
Adults in and around the school need continual 
leanmig of two tyjKs: a) about how anil what their 
students are learning and b) about the best of 
research and exemplary practice on a whole range 
of topics, including organizational development 
and sy.stemic change. 

The schools arc working to gel beyond the "gap" 
created when teachers are absent from iJieir 
students for professional development or team 
work. They are rethinking the teacher's relation- 
ship to students, l-or example, if teachers work in a 
team with students, one teacher can be absent for a 
meeting while the rest of the team works with tlie 
students so learning time will not be lost. 
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• Restructuring is an intensely personal experience. 
As one coordinator put it, it means ''gut-wrcncliing'' 
change and reconceptualizing oneself as a learner 
as well as a knower and onc*s work as learning as 
well as teaching. 

MAKING CHANGE ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
SYSTEMIC 

As ihc schools have discovered, fundamental changes in 
leaching and learning are not possible without changes in 
ihe way the school is organized and operated. They have 
also found that change inside the school has implicaiions 
for parcnUs and community, for other schools in the 
district, for higher education, and for the siaie department 
of education and others, 

• Restructuring is all about time — making time, 
taking time, finding more meaningful ways to spend 
time. Imagine a community business thai operated 
three plants, each of which handled a part of the 
company's core function, a process requiring a total 
of 1 2 years of work by about 60 people to produce 
each ^'product" — that is, an **educated'' young 
adult. Imagine that in this establishment, there was 
no **company time" to discuss any **company 
business" at all except one hour each month. Such 
is the reality in many schools. This is the situation 
that most of the restructuring schools were in as 
they began their work: their first change initiative 
had to be to wring time from the master schedule to 
begin exchange about company business: students 
and learning. 

• Restructuring is systemic, because all the levels 
and parts are interrelated. The experience of the 
ten restructuring schools profiled in this booklet 
illustrates that when one piece of an educational 
system changes, it causes ripples that affect all the 
other parts of the system as well. As students learn 
in new ways and as parents and community mem- 
bers arc invited to participate, they develop new 
expectations of their schools. Changes in teaching 
and learning at the elementary level have direct 
impact on the middle school level. Changes at the 
middle level mean reiliinking both by the schools 
that feed into that school and by the high school. 
Changes al the high school arc felt at the lower 
levels. Changes in the schools mean change in the 
district office and vice-versa. Changes in schools 
and districts mean change in the stale department of 
education and vice-versa. And on it goes: commu- 
nities, institutions of higher education, and others 
are all affected by and, in turn, influence other pans 
of the system. 
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Restructuring means forging vital links to new ideas 
and new practices, altering the way state and local 
people work together, the way school people and 
university people relate to one another, and so on. 
Restructuring around learning in schools and dis- 
tricts means restructuring departments of education 
and institutions of higher education as well. State 
departments must reexamine both their regulations 
and their support for schools. Higher education must 
look at the way they prepare educators for their roles 
as well as their requirements and expectations for 
entering high school graduates. 

Just as schools have been rethinking the way they do 
business, so has the Maine State Restructuring 
Program Steering Committee, which has overseen 
the effort. For example, rather than providing 
answers, the committee has tried to ask good ques- 
tions that will help schools, allowing the teams and 
staffs to find their own answers. The steering 
committee is composed of representatives from 
educational groups across the state — the depart- 
ment of education, teachers, administrators, 
MaineLEAD (Leadership in Educational Adminis- 
tration Development), higher education, the Maine 
Center for Educational Services, and The Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands — and is chaired by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Education. The committee 
has coordinated the grant application process and 
organized workshops and opportunities for the 
restructuring schools to network. In selecting 
workshop topics, the committee has tried to address 
what the schools have identified as their priority 
issues rather than what the committee thought the 
schools would need. 

Another important source of good questions and 
useful resources has been the Southern Maine 
Partnership at the University of Southern Maine. A 
part of John Goodlad's national School Renewal 
Network, the Partnership has inspired teachers and 
administrators by providing a forum in which to 
share and test ideas, explore research on teaching 
and learning, and reflect on their knowledge and 
experience. For example, the Partnership helped one 
school design an action research component that 
allows information about progress to be constantly 
collected and shared among the staff. 

Restructuring provokes questions about power: what 
does it mean to have young people who can think, 
teachers who can make decisions, administrators 
who are effective advocates for learning, and school 
boards and parents who are active and knowledge- 
able participants in the education process? As one 
steering committee member said, we arc getting 
beyond the rhetoric to the reality of sharing power 
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— inio ihc unseiiling and disoricniing, bui ulii- 
maicly rewarding, process of trying oui new roles 
and relationships. 



MANAGING THE ONGOING CHANGE PROCESS 

The schools arc realizing that change is going to be a part 
of their lives forever and that change management — 
including ongoing design, implementation, support, and 
evaluation — needs to be a routine pan of on'ani/ational 
operations. In short, the schools arc becoming incrcas- 
ingly expert at taking charge of cliange rather than think- 
ing of it as something that just happens. 

• Restructuring means learning to manage and 
maintain change over time, among many people, 
and in .^any arenas of action. The process begins in 
different places in different schools, but no matter 
where it stands, restmciuring includes the process of 
getting adulLs and young alike to be supportive of 
and participate in change. Not only must the people 
within a school be receptive to changes, but so must 
the people in the larger environment in which die 
school is located — school board, parents, and other 
community members. 

• Restructuring is simultaneous, interactive, and 
messy, rather than a tidy and finite sequence of 
steps. Moreover, Uie schools are realizing that they 
must actively work to maintain changes, or things 
will revert back to the way they were. Restructuring 
around student learning is not a "project" with a 
Unite end. It is a new way of working that simulta- 
neously focuses on the process of the work and the 
products of the work. 

• Restructuring involves adults in the .scfwol and in 
the community talking to one another and with 
students about what constitutes successful learning 
and then joining forces to make it happen. This 
means that there must be time in the school sched- 
ule for adults to work together regularly. Communi- 
cation between the school and the community must 
be ongoing. Excl ins c between adults and youUi 
about learning musi continuous — not just in the 
classroom but in the home and around Uie neighbor- 
hood. While the icn schools have gone about it 
differently, initiating and sustaining authentic 
communication have been necessary parts of the 
restructuring process for each one. 

• Restructuring around succe.s.sful learning for all 
stiuients takes many years and the persistence to 
make cluinges, assess results, and modify as neces- 
sary. It involves developing more meaningful ways 
of "telling if we're getting Uiere," whether it be 
assessing student progress and helping students to 
assess their own learning or judging wheUier a 



learning experience has been successful or examin- 
ing the organizational supports for teacher teams. It 
means being able to say something didn't work, to 
regroup, and move on. 

It would be easy to look at the ten restructuring 
schools and say, **Thcy've got it all together; no 
wonder they could rcstruclujie/' It is important to 
note that the schools that have altered learning 

environments to promote successful learning for all 77^ 
have been at it for five or more years. Moreover, if ^^^Oni 
you examine the histories of these schools, you will . ^O/yv 

find that many of them began with low student l ^ ^ 

\\Ny\^^ motivation and achievement, low faculty and it 



administrator morale, bare-bones budgets, and little h 

V\6 V^^^ community support. For these schools, restructuring ^^e 

^y^gre has been a process of **gctting their act together." ^t^^^^^^s 

q\ oV^^^^ Those schools that began the process with more h^^^s ^^^H 

oX\d^ XNl advantages have had to ask hard questions about the ^^^ts ' ^^t^e 

k oO^V^^ reality of how much and how well their students are ^^^^ai ^^^n 

X/Va^^^ learning. In doing so, they have rocked the boat — ^Ut ^^^^s-^ 

equally an act of courage. ^h^S^ ^ ^h^f- 

^^^^ * ^^structuring begets questions faster than they are alf^^^^^ i ^ 

g^^g^NN^^ ^ answered. Long accustomed to thinking of educa- ^^^Ut? 

^ ^ tion as supplying answers, the restructuring schools 

yjVAK^^^^ \<o finding that they arc now in the business of 

X helping students and one another to ask questions: 

ci^ What arc we doing? Why is that important? How 

s- ^ox\i together to make it better? What do 

we need to work on next? 



DEPLOYING STATE RESTRUCTURING GRANT 
FUNDS TO SPUR CHANGE 



All the schools have spent grant funds to make available 
new skills and knowledge along with time for school 
staffs to acquire them. Professional development that 
focuses on both learning and organizational issues is a 
long-term investment in the educators who must reshape 
schools around leaming. School-based educators arc 
working together and using their expertise to make school 
and classroom changes, assisted by outsiders with other 
oxpcrtise. Release lime has been another important use of 
grant money: to free people not only for professional 
development but also to work together. Ultimately such 
shared work lime needs to be a regularly funded part of 
I he day. 

According to the staffs of several schools, the grant funds 
fostered a ''can d^y' attitude and an impetus to organize 
hiuigets around student learning rather than programs. The 
grant funds provided budget flexibility and "permission U) 
drciunj* as one school staff put it. The grant funds leveraged 
more money as schools reallocated and rcprioritizcd beyond 
iradiiional budget line items. In a period of financial rc- 
iix^nchment, we must learn to rcsiructurc budgets to target 
resources for enhanced student leaming. 
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The schools mentioned the recognition and legitimization 
that the restructuring award brought and how it helped 
win and sustain support in their communities. 

Finally, the school restructuring teams valued the opportu- 
nity provided by the Maine State Restructuring Program 
to get together Uirce or four times each year to analyze 
and reflect in a setting away from the daily routines of the 
school building. Through these gatherings staff were able 
to step back and look at the progress and process of their 
restructuring efforts. 




WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 

Restructuring is not another fad; it will not go away. 
Designing schools to develop the potential of all young- 
sters will require the continued active engagement of all 
stakeholders — students, educators, parents, communities, 
businesses, and policymakers. Together we must woilc to 
build visions of schools that focus on what students need 
to know and be able to do; we must develop and find new 
ways for students to reflect on and demonstrate their skills 
and knowledge. Then we must act and reflect in turn as 
these visions arc brought to life. We must work in many 
places, at the same time, and over the long haul. 

On the local level, let us: 

• engage in communitywide discussion of restructuring 
issues, especially the new types of attitudes, know- 
ledge, and skills that all young people must develop; 

• create public awareness about new learning outcomes 
and the development of new teaching and learning 
experiences along with more useful ways of assessing 
student progress; 

• articulate the connections between learning outcomes 
and learning opportunities and how the community, 
system, and school can be organized to support them; 

• expand the use of communications technology to 
support new ways of teaching and learning within 
school and to link school to home; 

• develop new methods of assessment, such as multi- 
media portfolios and demonstrations, to supplement 
standardized testing; 

• develop ways of scheduling use of time in schools (at 
all levels) to support and manage the work of restruc- 
turing and ongoing professional development for 
educators; 

• consider how a restructuring school can forge link- 
ages with other schools in its district; 

• rethink staffing and use of resources as more types of 
learning opportunities arc invented; 

• reorganize school and district budgets around the 
learning of all students; and 

• raast ilie role of the central office as the facilitator of 
leaniing-cenlered restructuring. 



On the state level, let us: 

• continue lo foster the development of new visions of 
the way we educate the young; 

• form a statewide coalition of educators, business 
people, municipal officers, and legislators to forge 
m(* '.'port a vision of new ways of schooling that 
su^ teaching and learning, and to broaden the 
effort school district by school district; 

• use the Maine Common Core of Learning as a basis 
for community forums about teaching and learning 
within schools, within communities, and across the 
state; 

• consider the role of the department of education in 
encouraging and modeling new stmcturcs; 

• examine the implications of leaming-centered restruc- 
turing for the department of education's own organi- 
zation and operation; 

• find funding ;ind other resources to support and 
encourage continued innovation; 

• build coalitions between higher education and K- 1 2 
education to address changes in teacher education and 
professional development that support restructuring 
and college admission requirements that include new 
assessment strategies; and 

• link with national efforts to exchange current research 
and ideas about school change. 
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